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SOME OF THE CAUSES OF NATIONAL ANXIETY. 


An Address* delivered in the Centre Church in New Haven, July 
4th, 1832. By Proressor Siruiman, of Vale College. 


Thirty years ago this day, the Society of the Cincinnati, of the State 
of Connecticut, united with their fellow-citizens at Hartford, in celebra- 
ting the anniversary of our national independence. The duty of ad- 
dressing the audience, on that occasion, was allotted to the present speak- 
er: but a generation has since passed away, and the events of the revolu- 
tion have become history, to most of those now before me. 

At that time, hardly twenty years had passed from the cessation of the 
great struggle. The turf had indeed become green, on the graves of the 
valiant, who had fallen in the high places of the field; the tears of survi- 
ving friends, had ceased to flow; and the scars of battle, of wounds which 
time had healed, marked the features of some of the chiefs who were 
then present; for they had all fought with Washington, and their country 
honored them, as its brave defenders. 

But, the tide of time has borne most of them away; of that number, on- 
ly three survive in this city; in Hartford, not one; in the State, only a 
tew. { 

If the soldiers of the revolution have enjoyed the admiration of their 
country, they too long experienced the neglect of its government. The 





*The Author of this Address did not originally think of its appearing in the Af- 
rican Repository; when he consented to its publication in this work, it occurred 
to him that certain parts of the introduction might not be acceptable to all its read- 
ers, but they could not be removed, without a unity of the plan; and 
he wishes it to be distinctly understood, that the wri one is responsible for the 
sentiments, which, from the deepest conviction of their truth and importance, he has 
uttered: he is not unwilling, that individuals of the greatest moral and intellectual 
worth (of whom he trusts there are many) who take a different view of duty, 
should know how these subjects appear to disinterested persons, remote from the 
local interests and excitements, which, he verily believes, have blinded those, 
who, from their position, can scarcely judge with impartiality. 

+ Lt. Nathan Beers, who was with Gen. Sullivan in the attack on Rhode Island 
in 1778, and who was on guard at the execution of Major Andre. 

Lt. Henry Daggett, who fought at Germantown, Monmouth, Kingsbridge, &e. 

Dr. AZneas Monson, who served in the medical department in the siege of 
Yorktown and on other occasions. Al! these are much respected citizens. 
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former pension bills, late in their enactment, were coupled with condi- 
tions, humiliating to those military gentlemen, who had little remaining 
but their fame and their honor; and nota few meritorious men, some of 
them of elevated character, were thus, virtually, excluded from the ben- 
efit. 

At last, however, the tardy justice of their country, with a bounty 
measured not by their deserts, has overtaken the little band of survivors, 
half a century after that country had inherited the rich blessings which 
their valor had won, 

On the return of our great national anniversary, we must never forget, 
either the wise and devoted senators, who guided our councils; or the 
brave soldiers of liberty, who in the field, bore the heat and the burden 
of that agonizing conflict. But, the senators sleep with their fathers; of 
those who signed the solemn league and covenant, one only survives; 
and the soldiers, except, here and there, a hoary sentinel, have fought 
their last battle. The events themselves, although great and intensely in- 
teresting, are fast receding into the twilight of time; and if we no longer, 
with the enthusiasm of a youthful natién, exu/t in our deliverance, and 
dwell, with deep and pensive interest, on the vicissitudes of that great 
moral struggle; it is because more sober sentiments become us now, since 
the progress of events has placed us in circumstances of novel difficulty 
and danger. 

While, therefore, the existing and the rising generatien will not cease 
to look back, with filial gratitude, to their fathers, and to honor their fa- 
thers’ God; it behoves them to understand, well, their actual situation, 
and to estimate, with a Just valuation, their blessings, their duties and 
their dangers. 

The sense of this obligation is increased by a recurrence to our early 
history. 

Our ancestors, generally enlightened, religious, and heroic men, 
sought here, an asylum from oppression: they laid deep and wide, the 
foundations of liberty and order, of learning and religion, and of pub- 
lic and social happiness; and to their wisdom, and Piety, and valor, not 
Jess than to the same attributes in the sages and soldiers of the revolution, 
we owe it, under God, that we are now assembled, in peace and happi- 
ness, to commemorate the birthday of our national existence. 

During two centuries, blessings innumerable, and in value, beyond all 
estimation, have flowéd@ in upon this land, and, at this moment, it pos- 
sesses more means to make a/l its people wise and good and happy, than 
are now, or ever were enjoyed, by any other country. As our national 
independence isthe foundation of our peculiar political happiness; it is 
becoming, it is wise, to honor the day that gave it birth. 

But in what manner, shall we commemorate this most interesting anni- 
versary! 

Shall we doas! of our privileges; shall we b/azon the deeds of our fa- 
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thers; shall we faunt nations less happy than ourselves; shall we disturb 
the repose of the sick by unwonted noise, and agitate the peaceful air, 
by the din and roar of battle; or, shall we evince our love of country, 
by feasting and revelry! It were better far, to let the day pass forever 
unhonored, than to celebrate it by convivial excesses. 

A more useful, a more grateful employment presents itself to the re- 
flecting mind. May we not profitably pass an hour in inquiring, wheth- 
er it is not possible, that the great and glorious Author of all our happi- 
ness may be provoked, by our national sins, to blast our national blessings, 
and to lay them prematurely in the grave. 

Empires rise and fall at God’s command: and looking back through the 
long vista of time, we see only the fragments and shadows of nations and 
dominions that were, but now are no more, 

The power ofthe monarchs of ancient India is recorded, only in the 
massy ruins of citiés, whose very names have perished, and in stupendous 
images of stone; their idol gods, in forms uncouth and symbolical, or copy- 
ing those of animals and men, hewn, with ineredible labor and skill, in 
solid granite, and resting in gloomy magnificence, in temples excavated 
in the ever-during mountains; but, (alas for human glory;) the memory of 
the monarch and of the sculptor has alike perished from the earth. 

Where arethe glories of ancient Assyria and Babylon! Desolate 
plains and piles of ruins, and the Tigris and Euphrates, flowing mourn- 
fully by, answer, that they have vanished for ever. 

The grandeur of Memphis and Thebes and of ancient lettered Egypt: 
the sway ofthe Ptolemies and Pharaohs—where are they! Buried, 
with fantastic mummies, in gorgeous subterranean cities of the dead; or, 
confounding the traveller by amazing colossal sculpture, or by the 
eternal pyramids—eternal, if aught reared by man can merit the name. 

Carthage slumbers, on the African shore, almost without a monumental 
stone. 

The submerged ruins of glorious Tyre, that mart of ancient nations, 
are chafed by the unconscious waves, of the flowing, and the refluent 
tide. rc 

The beloved, the beautiful, the holy city, but dingers, on her sunny 
hills, the ghost of herancient splendor; she sits solitary and desolate; 
and weeps, as she turns her eyes from her stern oppressor, to the graves 
of her Kings, and to the holy sepulchre. 

The Parthenon, mutilated less by time, than by war and barbarism, 
still stands, the wonder and delight of the world, while the Persian, the 
Grecian and the Macedonian dominion has vanished in air. 

Rome and Constantinople survive in dishonor, to astonish the nations, 
by the grandeur and extent of their ruins, and by the greatness of the 
downfall of the Eternal Empire. 

Balbec and Palmyra are silent in desolation, and their broken co- 
lumns attract only the artist and the antiquary or afford a resting place 
for the wandering Arab. 
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The Saracen dominion exists only in disjointed fragments; that of 
Charlemagne crumbled by its own weight: and Alarica nd Ghengis Khan 
and Bajazet and Tamerlane have left only their guilty history, written in 
blood. 

The magnificent pile of Empire, reared in cur own time by Napoleon 
(Jess stable than that dreary rock, his prison and his grave,) did not 
survive his own premature fall, 

Not a state ora kingdom of modern Europe, but now appears on the 
verge of a convulsion. 

France, after all her sanguinary conquests and her boasted military 
glory and her bloody domestic revolutions, enjoys only a precarious re- 
pose, often broken by dreadful struggles, which have changed her mag- 
nificent capital into a field of civil murder; France, with all her high in- 
telligence and brilliant qualities, if ske would combine liberty with order, 
has yet to learn, that her rising youth must study their duty in the Bible. 

Austria and Prussia are stable, only by the force of military power; 
this depends on the moral feeling of the soldier,and appearstobe waning 
with the progress of elementary education, which, by a strange inconsisten- 
cy, isin Prussia, assiduously cultivated, and is gradually advancing in 
other countries. 

Russia, red with the blood of murdered Poland—and deservedly ab- 
horred, for this deed of guilt and cruelty, can scarcely, by the weight of 
her military despotism, keep together the incongruous parts of her vast 
political edifice. She spared indeed the Turk, when at the very gates 
of Constantinople, although, she had long waged bloody wars to destroy 
his empire; and then turned, with ruthless purpose, to crush generous, 
gallant Poland. She, alas! has sunk into her bloody grave, and who can 
say that she will ever rise again! It will not be strange, if the three 
powers originally combined by a wicked league, for the partition of Po- 
land, should themselves, by a similar catastrophe, be punished for this in- 
famous act of treachery. 

From the snows of Siberia, the sighs and the prayers of the exiles of 
Poland will ascend, not in vain, to the throne ofthe Almighty. 

Britain—justly styled Great—great in science, literature and arts: 
great incommerce and in wealth; great in power and dominion; and, by 
the efforts of her cliristian philanthropists, great in deeds of benevolence; 
this noble country, the most improved and the most important that has 
ever existed, is naw shaken to its foundations. 

The cause of the people is countenanced by the throne, but resisted 
by the aristocracy and the church, which, alarmed at the prospect, are 
slow to change the ancient order of things; nolunt leges Angliz mutare. 
The people are however inflexible, in their purpose to obtain what they 
deem a just share in a government, which has long been prodigal of 
their money, and of their blood. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that this alarming collision may have a hap- 
py issue; we might well despair of such a consummation, did Britain lack 
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the redeeming ten that might once have saved an ancient city. But, she 
has we trust, hundreds of thousands, who, from a contrite heart, implore 
of heaven the rescue of their country, and we can unite our warmest as- 

pirations with theirs, that they may be enabled to combine increased 
popular liberty with order and stability. 

Should such a state of things be established in both England and 
France, may we not hope that those frequent and bloody wars which, for 
many centuries, have disgraced both these countries; distressed them and 
the world; and dishonored the christian name, will, in a great measure, 
cease; for, war is a gaine which Kings would not play at, if their subjects 
were wise.* 

Has then our country no causes for alarm? 

Ifancient Babylon and Egyptand Tyre and Israel and Judea, were 
warned by God, that disobedience would be their ruin; if these threats 
have been executed to the very letter; if, as a living proof of the truth 
of prophecy, the Jew is still an outcast, and Babylon is inhabited no 
more; and if modern empires have been overthrown, because they be- 
came corrupt and abominable, have we not causes for alarm! 

Nations, as they will not exist, as communities, in another world, re- 
ceive their allotments of divine justice in this. In this view, can any re- 
flecting man fail to look with intense anxiety, upon our present situa- 
tion! Local interest and local jealousy and personal ambition and un- 
feeling cupidity are supplanting the ancient patriotism of our country. 
Men of talent, fame and influence, openly foster discord, and justify op- 
position tothe laws, even to blood, threatening the dissolution ef the 
union; that deplorable alternative is menaced with a levity and reck- 
lessness, which are blind to the consequences that must recoil with an 

awful and peculiar visitation upon those who think so lightly of them, 
and cannot fail to be disastrous to all the members of the political family. 

Nor is this the worst feature of our times. The faith of solemn 
treaties, often renewed; and ratified, again and again, under every 
form and every administration of our government; and sanctioned by 
the prescription of half a century, is now scouted as a thing of nought. 
The lands of the defenceless, the gift of their Creator, theirs not only in 
possession, but theirs in fee; and (despite of the speculations of theoreti- 
cal jurisprudence) theirs, by every right, human and divine, are now, by 
a sovereign act of arbitrary power, allotted to others; whose title can nev- 
ér be righteously sustained, by the courts of law on earth and will certain- 
ly, be reversed, by the high equity of heaven. ‘The vineyard of Naboth, 
was too tempting a prize to escape the cupidity of one, who, of old, felt 
power and forgot right; but blood, the divinely threatened expiation of 

the crime, the blood of the guilty, was soon poured vut, on the very spot 
where innocence was immolated, by avarice and cruelty. 
In our case, may heaven remit the expiation by blood, and may a 





*Allusion to Cowper. 
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prompt return to feelings and deeds of equity and kindness avert the 
wrath of God from this land; this land, which cannot be guiltless, as long 
as oppression and cruelty are sanctioned by its rulers, and upheld by its 
people. The cries and the prayers of the afflicted will be heard in Hea- 
ven; for, on the side of their oppressors there was power, but they had no 
comforter. 

By what bill of rights is the lawful possessor of the soil forbidden to un- 
bosom its golden treasures; by what law is his person seized and imprison- 
ed for doing that, which by the constitutions of this land, a freeman has a 
full right to do; by what law is the blood of people, who are untried and 
uncondemned, shed, upon their own soil, under accusations of vague ur 
trifling crimes, by a foreign military guard. 

The men of peace and love, whose holy vocation, like that of the Saviour, 
was todo good to those who could render them nothing in return; invi- 
ted to their scene of labor and protected there for years, by the govern- 
ment of their country; rewarded richly for their sacrifices, by seeing civili- 
zation and cliristianity rising around them, among the children of the fo- 
rest; by what right are these excellent men dragged, under an unconsti- 
tutional law, with every circumstance of humiliation, ignominy and suffer- 
ing; literally dragged in cords and chains by a brutal guard, to a distant 
prison, and immured among felons, the outcasts of the human race; where, 
incontempt of the supreme power ofthe land and of the decision of its 
highest tribunal, they are still held in servile and painful bondage. 

The time has been, when the imprisonment of a citizen under a law which 
if not in name, is in its spirit and in its operation, ex post facto, and ade- 
termined perseverence in the wrong, would have roused the entire mor- 
al sense of this country, and it would have spoken in a voice of thunder; 
but, where is now the protection for life or liberty, if innocent underta- 
kings may be made criminal by a subsequent law. If the scourged and 
dying Roman cried out, as his last and most moving appeal, / ama Ro- 
man citizen; and if the master of Homan eloquence, could not increase its 
effect against the cruel oppressor by any allusion more cogent or touch- 
ing; why does not this nation, with one loud acclaim indignantly respond, 
when on the southern wind, the cry rises from the oppressed missionary— 
Taman American citizen, ¥t isa painful duty—a duty, however, peculiarly 
appropriate to this day —to denounce, thus publicly, this dangerous at- 
tack on our national liberties; an invasion far more serious than any one 
of those which produced our revolution; but, no spirit of sectional or of 
party feeling influences the speaker, whois deeply conscious that he is 
actuated, exclusively, by a filial zeal for the honor and safety of his coun- 
try. Many amiable and excellent individuals, he has known from the 
state whose public policy he now condemns, and he with pleasure adds, 
that it has been distinguished by deeds of kindness, charity, and philan- 
throphy. But still, by a strange perversion of the moral sense of that 
community, it is now forgetful of right and tenacious of wrong. A deep 
spot of disgrace has indeed fallen upon the snowy robe of our national 
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honor, and, however we may attempt to conceal it in the folds of the gar- 
ment, it is forever indelible! Are we now already suffering the inflic- 
tions of Heaven, by a murderous savage warfare upon one of our fron- 
tiers; and, are the vindictive passions of these unenlightened sons of the 
forest thus roused again to desperation’? Heaven only knows the reasons 
of this sore visitation, and whatever may be the cause, it becomes us to 
treat the surviving aborigines with justice and mercy, while we effectu- 
ally resist and punish their aggressions. Civilization, which always follows 
in the train of Christianity, is the best antidote to the fierceness of the 
Indian character, and it is better to save than to exterminate these our 
ignorant and degraded fellow-men, whose fate in this world (may we 
not almost add, for the world to come) Providence has placed in our hands. 

At this moment, our country and the world may well look with anxie- 
ty to the portentous signs of the times. The winds, from the four quar- 
ters of the heavens, are charged with ominous forebodings. From the 
west, is heard the bruit of savage war; the south wind wafts, from distant 
states, the notes of public discord; from the eastern world, mingled with 
funereal sighs, are heard, over the wide waters, the low mutterings of im- 
pending convulsions; on every gale, the parching breath of Drought* blows 
famine from his shrivelled lips, and the mournful voice of the pestilence 
sighs on the northern breeze. 

The pestilence, the blasting breath of the Almighty, mocking human 
science and skill, passing all the strong barriers of precaution, and sweep- 
ing from farthest India, through Asia and Europe, has now passed the 
broad Atlantic. ‘The grand fortress of the north, impregnable to hostile 
arms, has found no security in its thousand cannon, in its massy walls and 
in its lofty citadel; the plague, with eagle wing, has scaled them all, and 
darting up the St. Lawrence, with more than the energy of steam or of 
the tempest, has smitten the sister city with wide-wasting death, and fill- 
ed her houses and streets with lamentation and dismay. The destroyer 
no longer hovers upon our northern frontier, but has already invaded our 
towns and villages, and with his ample death warrant, has entered our 
principal city. It is but too plain that God has a controversy with the na- 
tions, and happy willit be, if when his judgments are thus signally 
abroad in the earth, its inhabitants shall learn righteousness. 

As individuals, and as a nation, it is our duty to repent and reform; 
to humble ourselves before God, and devoutly to beseech him to com- 
mand the destroying angel to sheathe his sword. It is not wise, however, 
to give way to fear and excessive agitation; if death, that sooner or later, 
must come to all, should arrest any of us, in the suddenness and violence 
of this dreaded disease; God’s will be done and honored be his name. Our 
best security is not in flight; butin sobriety, in sedulous cleanliness; in 
moderation in every indulgence, and in a calm and settled purpose to re- 








* Which was becoming severe in New England at the time this Address was 
delivered. 
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main in our lot, and firmly to discharge our duty to any who may be sick; 
expecting, in turn, the like kindness and devotion from others. 

But, the limits of time, allotted to this occasion, will not allow me even 
to mention, much less to expand into their full dimensions, all the subjects 
of national anxiety; while I am by the same cause, precluded from the 
more grateful task of delineating our innumerable national blessings. 

There is, however, one topic of national anxiety, for which I ask a 
fuller hearing, and to which, indeed, the preceding suggestions are only 
introductory. 

My friends, I humbly crave your indulgence, and should I find myself 
constrained to trespass on your time, I trust you will find my justification 
in the fearful magnitude and anxious interest of the subject. 

You anticipate me, before I name Our Domestic StaveRr. 

Should there be from other States, any individuals in this audience who 
are proprietors of slaves, it is hoped that they will consider the following 
remarks as having, in no degree, a sectional or personal bearing, but as ut- 
tered simply in the spirit of the most catholic patriotism. No person can 
be more sensible than myself of the great amount of personal excellence 
which is found in the states where slavery exists, and nothing is farther 
from my thoughts than to cast recriminations and reflections upon those 
portions of our country. In a spirit of perfect kindness we would therefore 
say to generous Kentucky; tonoble-minded Virginia; to chivalrous, warm- 
hearted Carolina; and (without enumerating them) to all the States which 
partake largely of the evil in question; to them as our common friends, we 
would say, slavery, although it is eminently your curse, is also a great na- 
tional evil. It is therefore a proper subject of national discussion, and 
it is to be encountered by national efforts. Diseased members affect the 
entire physical system, and soundness is to be restored to the limbs, not 
by excision, which would both destroy them, and hazard the entire body; 
but by a general return of health and of a genial circulation to the whole. 

Slavery, it is well known, was forced upon all the early colonies, by the 
policy of the mother country, and by the cupidity of her traders in human 
ficsh. Scarcely had the puritan pilgrims stepped upon the Plymouth 

rock, or the followers of Governor Eaton descried from yonder bay,* the 
flowery top of Mount Carmel, before Virginia was smitten with the curse 
of slavery. The leprosy extended, rapidly south, and more tardily north: 
but no English colony, founded in America during that century, escaped 
the curse, except, for a season, that of Wm. Penn, whose name deserves 
to be held in everlasting honor; for, like the Christian Missionaries of the 
present day, he proved, that even ferocious savages can be won by justice 
and kindness. 

In that age, the Friends were almost the only Christian sect that was 





* New-Haven Bay: the mountains in the vicinity are conspicuous on entering 
the harbor, and Mount Carmel, distant 12 or 14 miles, is from its beautiful rounded 
form, and from its considerable height, (about 800 feet) the most remarkable. 

Gov. Eaton, an eminent London merchant, led out the New-Haven colony. 
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in principle opposed to slavery, and they and the Moravians maintain to 
this hour, a consistent and uncompromising opposition to it. 

Other Christian sects, easily persuading themselves that they 
had found the mark of Cain and the curse of Ham in the black skin 
of the African, willingly enough, surrendered their moral sense to their 
cupidity; and thus slavery became, in the new world, an established part 
of social order, and was deemed equally essential to domestic economy 
and to public prosperity. To our southern brethren | cheerfully con- 
cede, that the different physical features and agricultural productions of 
the South and the North have, more than the force, or absence of pro- 
per moral feeling, banished slavery from the one, and perpetuated it in 
the other. 

Had New England, New York, New Jersey and even Pennsylvania pro- 
duced cotton, rice, indigo and sugar, their comparatively small be- 
ginnings of slavery, would have accumulated to the full extent of 
profitable employment, and the same in like circumstances, would 
have been the fact with the new States North of the Ohio and East of the 
Mississippi.—Neither can it be denied that the slave trade, for the supply 
of the South, was carried on by too many persons in the North; by a few 
openly, by others, clandestinely; but, if any are now engaged in this 
justly proscribed traffic, it is (from the force of public opinion, ) effectually 
concealed from view. 

After these explanations and concessions, we may, I trust, with kind 
and conciliating language and feelings, and with a temper of perfect cool- 
ness and candor, approach this anxious subject and obtain a patient hear- 
ing even from those, whose interest in it is deeply personal and momen- 
tous. 

if any farther justification is necessary, I may find it in the fact, that I 
appear here this day, in the character of an officer of the American Colo- 
nization Society, and by request, have undertaken to plead its cause, in 
connexion with other subjects appropriate to this anniversary. And what 
can be more appropriate to this joyful jubilee, than to plead the cause of 
the afflicted; to urge that we unbind the heavy burthens, and that we let 
the oppressed go free. 

Slavery is now generally acknowledged, in this country, to be an enor- 
mous evil. The bloody tragedy of last autumn—while it caused all hearts 
to thrill, and drew forth an universal burst of sorrow and of sympathy, 
even from those who were farthest removed from the scene,—at once, 
opened the eyes of all; and thousands who had before rejected all mo- 
nitions, suddenly acquired a new sense, and saw with uncloud- 
ed vision, the nature and the urgency of the danger. The succeeding 
meeting of the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland, during the late 
winter, are memorable in the history of this country — It was emphatical- 
ly said by one of the orators, that then the injunction of secrecy wes fe. 
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ken off—and the proscribed subject was no longer kept out ofview. Ma- 

ryland, with less discussion than Virginia, appropriated $200,000 at the 

rate of $20,000 per annum, for ten years, for the purpose of colonizing her 
free people of color. Virginia reserved the efficient act, for another session, 
(we confidently trust the ensuing one) and, in the meantime, her states- 

men entered on this painful discussion, with courage, with dignity and 
faithfulness. Great talent, integrity and noble feeling were displayed 
during the protracted discussions of the winter; there was indeed an op- 

position, but it was only just sufficient to cause a thorough investigation; 
the work was not done deceitfully, the evil was probed to the bottom, 

and the character of that noble State has never appeared in a more res- 
pectable light. It is unnecessary for me, on this occasion, to follow the 
Virginia orators through the details of their painful exposures; it might 
seem even toa degree indelicate and unkind, in a community which, like 
this, is exempt from slavery, although we are still responsible for a con- 
siderable free colored population. Reserving only one topic for a dis- 
tinct notice, suffice it to say, that the statesmen of Virginia and Maryland 
fully proved that slavery is an intolerable evil; bitter to the slave; costly 
to the proprietor; dangerous to the morals of the youth; as a reliance for 
national wealth unprofitable and wasteful; as a means of public defence 
worse than useless; a blot on our national honor; a reproach to our moral 
character; a source of increasing domestic danger; an insult to the purity 
of our religion and an outrage on the Majesty of Heaven! This language 
is not stronger than that which lately resounded in the Capital of Virginia. 

Who has not heard of the memorable sentiments of Mr. Jefferson utter- 
ed more than half a century ago, and which are too familiar to need re- 
cital. 

Having long and anxiously contemplated this subject, I have looked 
earnestly for the time, which seems now at hand, when the national con- 
science should be thoreughly awakened to the sin of slavery; when the 
national sense of honor should be roused to its disgrace, and its sense of 
danger to the impending catastrophe; which may heaven in its mercy 
avert. 

Painful and revolting as the subject is, this distressing liability to ser- 
vile insurrection, should however, be kept constantly in view; he who 
makes his bed on a volcano, is not the more secure because he slumbers, 
nor will levity or recklessness prevent the dormant fires from raging 
anew; and when the molten rock bursts forth in a torrent ef burning lava, 
it willoverwhelm those who may be in its way, whether they had expect- 
ed the explosion or not. 

Should it be replied, that the danger may be distant: 1 answer, tt may 
also be near. Let us see what has been the progressive increase of the 
colored population in cur own time durng the last forty vears, in little 
more than hali the span of human life. 
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In 1790 Our colored population was 
«* 1800 
‘* 1810 
“¢ 1820 
‘¢ 1830 
At the same rate of increase it will be 
In 1840 
“e 1850 
s* 1860 
«* 1870 7,491,737 
[Martuew Carey.} 
This latter period may be seen by many of the young people in this 
house, and that while they are stillin full vigor; seme of them may 
not have reached the ordinary boundary of human life, when the colored 
population, at the same ratio of increase, may number twelve, fifieen, or 
even twenty millions. It is true, that the white population increasing also, 
but in a lower ratio, will be likewise greatly augmented, and will by a 
vast excess, outnumber in the entire nation, the people of color; but it is 
to be remembered, on the other hand, that the latter wi!l be disproportion- 
ately concentrated in the South, the South-west, and beyond the Missis- 
sippi. We donot delight in gloomy forebodings; but, it is wise, firmly, 


and calmly to look danger in the face; and then we may have it in our 
power to understand its form and dimensions, and to provide against 


its pressure. 

Who can then, without dismay, contemplate the character of this over 
whelming population, as it will exist, 20, 50, 40, or 50 years hence, be- 
fore death shall have closed all the eyes, that now beam in this assembly. 

The slaves, trained in physical hardship, and inured to privations; ac- 
tive in limb and robust in form, and capable of encountering both toil 
and danger, possess great advantages in every struggle; a swamp may be 
their couch, and the roots their food; equally proof against the burning sun 
of a southern summer and against the malaria of its evening dews, the 
heavens may be their canopy, and the earth their bed. How formidable 
then must be an insurrection, of hundreds of thousands of such enemies! 
If not prevented, by timely forecast and measures of wise precaution, it 
willcome, as certainly as the wheelsof time roll on, 

Their bands, it is true, will be cut down, again and again, by local war- 
fare, and by the sword of the nation; but, even a suppressed insurrection 
is dreadfully costly in valuable lives, and who can adequately conceive, 
who can utter, the horrors of the first outburst of nocturnal massacre!— 
Who can calmly contemplate those awful scenes, when the precious lives 
of parents and children; when hoary age and smiling infancy; manhood 
in its valor and womanhood in its loveliness; virgins in their be@uty and 
young men in their strength are involved in promiscuous butchery; and 
the sanctuary of domestic happiness, first resounding with the yell of on- 
set, then with the shriek of terror and despair, followed by the groan of 
mortal agony, is, in a moment, turned intoa silent, bloody sepulchre, filled 
with violated and ghastly forms. 

When the insurrection is protracted, the slaves, in desperation, 
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care not for their own thousands and tens of thousands slain; for they have 
still new myriads to replace them; while, on the other side, the prime and 
flower of youth and manhood fall beneath the hands of enraged savages; 
and the land is filled with pillage and conflagration, with violation and 
murder. And who can tell where it will end; and who can say, that an 
African sceptre may not be reared and sustained; especially in connexion 
with the negro sway, already established in the West Indies;—consolida- 
ted as it now is by time, sanctioned by the laws of nations, and threaten- 
ing, at no distant day, to involve that great archipelago in a permanent 
African dominion. 

But let us forbear; for although events that have passed in our own 
time, have exceeded in extent and horror the faint picture now drawn; 
still it is with great reluctance that we draw the veil aside and look, in 
the mirror of the past, for an image of the future; nor do we wish to press 
this painful subject any farther than to produce a willingness to embrace 
the means of security and deliverance. 

What means of security and deliverance can be presented? 

We answer, that if the subject is neglected, there can be no security, 
and there will be no deliverance. In another generation, it may be too 
late, and, year by year, the dilflicuity increases, as this appalling tide of 
population rolls on its accumulating waye. 

What then is the remedy? 

Ist. It is emancipation, united with colonization, and 

2dly. Improvement in character by education; and in condition, by pro- 
viding proper employments and means of gaining a subsistence. 

We would have no controversy with the friends of African improvement, 
and it would be most unhappy, should it be believed as some contend, 
that African improvement and African colonization are conflicting and 
irreconcileable enterprises. 

Under the guidance of wise and good men, both causes will prosper; 
they are naturalallies and will, we are persuaded, become indissolubly 
united. Nay, we will go even farther; neither can possibly prosper 
long, and attain its ultimate object, without the other. Emancipation 
will not advance, unless it is fostered and encouraged by colonization. 
The African Colony in Liberia, which is scarcely ten years old, has alrea- 
dy caused many actual emancipations by individuals, and created in the 
United States a widely extended and sincere disposition among slave hold- 
ers, to emancipate their slaves. 

The cause of emancipation will advance, just in proportion as means 
of emigration and of comfortable settlement in Africa or in other lands 
are provided. Cut off this hope, and remove this security, and the slave- 
holding States will refuse to add to their mass of free people of color, al- 
ready, in their view, too numerous for their safety. They will sternly 
resolve to rivet, still more firmly than ever, the chains of slavery, in des- 
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pair, that the evilcan ever be removed, or ever seriously mitigated, the 
master will then, always sleep on his arms; the slave-holders will be 
linked, each with his neighbors, in full military preparation, and in wake- 
ful vigilance; the slaves will be depressed, to the lowest moral and physi- 
cal condition, consistent with the profitable employment of their animal 
powers;—the slightest appearance or even suspicion of revolt will be 
visited by prompt and sanguinary retribution; the planter’s enemies will 
be, most emphatically, those of his own household; the pressure of habitu- 
al anxiety will shroud the domestic circle in gloom, and banish the amia- 
ble cheerfulness of home; despair will settle upon the dark mind of the 
slave, and nothing will break the spell of fear and sullen silence, but the 
horrid explosion of insurrection. Most grievously, therefore, do those 
friends of African improvement, who are enemies of colonization, mistake 
the true interests of the emancipated slave. 

On the other hand, the friends of African colonization must of course be, 
as I know that many of them actually are, the warm friends of African 
improvement. ‘They do not wish to send to their colonies an ignorant 
and degraded and vicious population. It will be as much as they can do, 
to manage the slaves who are emancipated, on condition of immediate 
emigration, and who must therefore be received, as they are; but, it is 
most obvious, that no African colony can flourish, which does not con- 
tain a good proportion of religious, moral and instructed men; men who 
have some acquaintance with business and with useful arts and trades, and 
who are qualified to manage the concerns of a recent and immature com- 
munity. In this view of the subject, we invite the friends of African im- 
provement to a decided and cordial co-operation; and we ought therefore 
perhaps, on thisoccasion, concisely to explain our viewsof African improve- 
ment. We are decided friends to the instruction of even the slave, but 
it is chiefly with the hope that he may be prepared for freedom, and 
may, one day, enjoy that blessing, in a land where he can be oppressed 
no more. Ifhe is to be emancipated and to remain in this country, it is 
certainly not the less necessary that he should be instructed. Even 
if he is to remaina slave, he will become a better servant by being made 
acquainted with the obligations of the christian religion, and with the 
hopes which it presents, of exalted freedom, in a world where slavery 
is unknown. 

To withhold moral and religious instruction from the slave, is therefore 
highly impolitic and unjustifiable; unjustifiable because he is, like his 
master, an immortal and accountable being; and impolitic, because it 
is, we think, morally certain that a pious slave would not rebel, but 
would rather wait for his final emancipation by a natural death. Noth- 
ing can more effectually prove, that slavery is contrary to the 
entire spirit of christianity, thanthe alledged necessity of keeping 
the slave in entire ignorance, and allowing him if possible, no more in- 
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telligence, than may suffice to direct his animal powers to the most pro- 
fitable result. We are aware that many slave-holders disclaim such prin- 
ciples, and that not a few benevolent masters and mistresses either 
in person, instruct their slaves, or cause others to do it under their direc- 
tion. But this is not the spirit of the government in most of the slave- 
holding states. Jealousy and fear have, in many of them, caused severe 
laws to be enacted, which preclude the instruction either of the bond- 
man orof the colored freeman, even in his moral duty, unless under pe- 
culiar and severe restrictions. We need not therefore at present, dis- 
cuss the expediency of instructing the slave, because he ts in fact, near- 
ly inaccessible. For this reason only, and not because we think it ex- 
cusable to keep him in ignorance that he hos a soul, do we, for the pres- 
ent, regard him as being out of the question; and leaving that undone 
which ought to be done, but which under existing circumstances cannot 
be effected, we proceed to consider what is really practicable. 

The question being thus restricted, almost entirely, to the free people 
of color, we have no hesitation in saying that every effort to give them 
good habits, useful knowledge, moral and religious instruction, arts and 
trades by which they may live, a sense of the value of property and of 
character, and to make them aim at becoming good members of society, is 
worthy of all praise and of every encouragement. Nor would we subject 
them to the condition of emigrating to Liberia, or elsewhere, as the price 
of our friendship. Leave that question to be settled by themselves, and 
if they become good members of society, and prefer to remain in this 
country, it is obviously wrong to urge, much more to coerce, them to 
leave it. Convince them that it is for their interest and happiness, and 
they will be forward to emigrate. The discussions that are now 
sustained will result in the diffusion of correct information, and every 
year, increasing numbers will continue to offer themselves as emi- 
grants for Africa. But the friends of African improvement need not 
be afraid that colonization will proceed too fast, or that this coun- 
try will ever be drained ofall its colored population. Even with the 
most successful progress of the efforts in colonizing Africa, there can be 
no doubt that multitudes of Africans will still remain in this land; but the 
more it is freed from slaves, the better will the condition of the free color- 
ed population become; they will be instructed and elevated; they will, in 
an increasing degree, acquire property and respectability, and although 
the prejudices of the country will, at least during this generation, and 
perhaps forever, exclude them from social equality with the whites, from 
political offices, and from the legislatures, the bench and the bar; every 
other employment will be open to them, especially among their own peo- 
ple, and they may become, as many of them are now, highly useful and 
estimable members of society. Their aspiring and courageous spirits will 
probably, in many instances, visit their free countrymen in Africa, and 
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may remain and rise among them to wealth, to usefulness and to honor. 
The great body of those who continue here may become laborers 
on hire, or mechanics, or agriculturists, or seamen, and will thus form a 
class of men highly valuable to the community, while some will surmount 
all obstacles and become people of wealth and influence, and win the pub- 
lic favor by their virtues, their talents, and their knowledge. 

Let the friends of African improvement therefore proceed in their labors 
of benevolence. ‘There is no objection to their attempting all that is 
really practicable and that would be, if accomplished, really useful.— 
What these measures should be, must be decided, upon mature and 
wise consideration of the whole case. Visionary attempts to elevate, 
suddenly, the free colored population, to a level, the attainment of which 
is impracticable, and if practicable, would be only injurious, should be 
anxiously avoided. 

All efforts on the part of the friends of African improvement to discoun- 
tenance and oppose voluntary African colonization are morally wrong, 
and can be called by no milder name than systematized opposition against 
the whole African cause, embracing slaves, free colored people and the 
native nations of Africa; for colonization is the grand pivot upon which 
turn the most important efforts for the benefit of the universal African 
race, in this country and in Africa itself. Cut off the hope of coloniza- 
tion, and all the moral machinery for the emancipation, improvement, 
and christianizing of Africans in this country, will be clogged or crippled; 
and should it stop, perhaps its motion can never be renewed. 

The question, we repeat, is not respecting a forced expatriation of the 
free people of color. We are aware that such a proposition was made 
by some individuals, during the late discussions in Maryland and Virginia, 
but it was not adopted and we trust will never be by those States, or by 
any other inthis country. It would be a violation equally of natural and 
of civil right; the colored freeman has as good a right to remain in this 
country as the white man, and is equally entitled te the protection of its 
laws. All attempts to force him away, or to render his situation uncom- 
fortable, so thathe may be, for that reason induced to go, are equally 
unjust and ungenerous; and it is with pain that we,have seen this expedient 
too successfully tried by a fine state of the West, which should have bet- 
ter respected its own high character and its eastern parentage. But in 
no such proceedings does the Colonization Society participate or sympa- 
thize. Itdesires no colonists but those that in good faith, go voluntarily. 
In the language of my reverend friend,” now present, it desires to make 
Africa the colored man’s delightful home and not a place of exile. From 
the friends of African improvement, the Colonization Society have a right 
to expect fair treatment; and nothing will be gained to their cause, by un- 
founded imputations, causeless accusations, and distorted, colored and un- 
kind representations of facts. 


* The Rey. Mr. Bacon. 
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While the friends of Colonization are gratified by the progress of Afri- 
can improvement and many of them are forward in promoting it, they de- 
mand, in turn, that colonization be suffered tu proceed, without molesta- 
tion: there is room enough for the full exertion of benevolence in both 
directions, and there will always be subjects for both these plans of phi- 
lanthropy. 

This is not the proper occasion to discuss the project of the entire and 
immediate abolition of slavery; it is enough that it is, at present, imprac- 
ticable; nor will we take upon us, to reprehend with severity, the intem- 
perate, uncourteous and unchristian language with which the friends of 
colonization are, from certain quarters, assailed through the press.— 
Their characters and their deeds and their colony are fully in the public 
view, and they are willing to trust their cause to the good judgment and 
good feelings of the nation. Should their attempt fail, through the un- 
fair and unjust opposition of its enemies, the latter will have much to an- 
swer for, to Africa itself, and to the African race in this country, and 
to the world. But, suppose that both of these benevolent efforts should 
succeed; then there will be presented, the interesting spectacle, of en- 
lightened and christian Africans, in Africa itself, interchanging commerce 
and kind communications with the Africans as well as with the white 
people inthis country. Upon the view therefore of merely making the 
most of African improvement, it would be highly advantageous, that there 
should be in Africa establishments of civilized and christian men of the 
same race with their brethren here, and on the whole, there seems to be 
no reason why the friends of African improvement should oppose the 
cause of colonization. 

“The enemies of the Colonization Society, say‘ its Managers in their 
late address, are reduced to two classes, those who would abolish slavery 
instantaneously and those who desire it may never be abolished.” 

Between these two extremes, it appears indispensable to find a golden 
mean, which shall at once preserve the public peace and in the end be- 
stow freedom and improvement upon the African race. 

We now therefore appeal to our country in hehalf of the most interesting 
enterprise of patriotism—of philanthropy—of christian charity, which this 
age, so full of schemes of active benevolence, presents. 

The African Colony in Liberia urges every claim to public favor and 
patronage, which can be preferred by any infant colony; by any christian 
mission; by any philanthropic effort, whose object is to spread the gos- 
pel, arts civilization and commerce; and it has powerful claims, which are 
its own and which make it a case by itself, suchasno past age has known 
and no future age will ever see. 

It aims at nothing less than to relieve this country from a burden and 
a danger already very formidable, and which may be ultimately ruinous; 
to elevate and to bless, either in Africa or here, its entire colored popula- 
tion; to destroy the slave trade and to christianize and civilize the whole 

continent of Africa. 
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Is this scheme visionary? 

Look at what has already been done. 

But sixteen years have elapsed, since the plan of African colonization 
(sometimes suggested in former periods) was seriously brought forward, 
by a benevolent individual—the Rev. Mr. Finley of New Jersey; and he, 
aided by a few others, formed the American Colonization Society at Wash- 
ington. It encountered, from its birth, opposition and ridicule: its means were, 
at first, and are still, obtained by limited private contributions: its first at- 
tempt to establish a footing on the river Sherbrv, two hundred miles north 
of Liberia, and one hundred south of Sierra Leone, was rendered abortive 
by the climate and by other causes: some valuable lives were sacrificed in 
its cause, and it was not until 1822 that, through the meritorious efforts 
of Dr. Ayres and Lieut. Stockton, it obtained a permanent establish- 
ment on Cape Messurado in 6 or 7 degrees of north latitude, and three 
hundred miles south of Sierra Leone. By various causes, the little colo- 
ny had nearly perished in its birth; time does not permit me to narrate 
this affecting history; but we cannot omit to mention, that by the valor of 
its people, and the firmness and wisdom of its head, it was saved from mas- 
sacre and extermination. 

In point of military difficulty, no struggle of ancient or modern times 
surpasses this defence, and the lamented Ashmun, forced to become a 
warlike commander, discovered talents in that line, of the highest order; 
and without aspiring to military glory, he shone forth, a hero, conspicuous 
equally for coolness, firmness, wisdom and courage. 

His wife, an amiable and heroic woman, who insisted on sharing his 
toilsand dangers in Africa, had been just snatched from him by a sudden 
death. He was himself very ill of tropical disease, and from his bed of 
sickness, and after tossing through the nights, with the delirium of a fe- 
vered brain, he feebly rose, day by day, and often when sustained by 
another, he spent the lucid intervals of the morning in directing his lit- 
tle band how to construct their hasty and imperfect defences; how to 
manage their artillery and how to succour each other in defending their 
stockade, which smail as it was, could not be half covered by their tri- 
fling numbers. , 

On the 11th of Nov. 1822, the little band of 35* African emigrants— 
about half of whom were engaged, were powerfully attacked by an un- 
numbered host of savage Africans; but, by the skilful use of the great 
guns, the savages were twice decisively repulsed with great slaughter, 
the Colony was saved, and such an impression was made on the barbarians 
as to put at rest, probably forever, any thought of a similar attempt. 

Ashmun is therefore the founder of the Colony of Liberia; his great and 
unceasing efforts in a tropical climate, continued for the four succeeding 
years, making nearly six of constant residence in Africa, destroyed his 
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physical powers, and brought him toa premature grave. He returned to this 
country by the way of the West Indies, and when he arrived in this town, 
in August 1828, his constitution was in ruins. His mind however retained 
all its force and moral elevation, and although death had already marked 
his fine form and features, his port and air, softened by an attractive mild- 
ness, evinced commanding energy and decision. His bones now lie en- 
tombed in our cemetery; a sacred retreat, which is rendered interesting to 
all posterity by the mausolea of four distinguished public benefactors; of 
him who introduced the fine-wooled sheep from Spain; of the inventor 
of the cotton gin; of the great moral instructor of the age; and of the 
founder of the African Colony in Liberia. 

In the history of the colony to the year 1826, by Mr. Ashmun; in the an- 
nual reports of the Parent Society at Washington, in those of local and 
State Societies, and in the monthly African Repository, may be found au- 
thentic and detailed information of the progress and actual condition of 
the colony nearly up tothe present time. A selection of some of the 
most interesting passages is all that the occasion permits, 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTS AND CITATIONS. 


Funds.—The income of the Society has been gradually increasing since its for- 
mation, though it never has received assistance from the Treasury of the general 

vernment. The amount of donations from 1821 to 1828, inclusive, was between 
$82,000 and $83,000. In 1829, $20,295,61. In 1830, $27,209 39. In 1831, 
more than $32,000. 

Resolutions of State Legislatures.—Resolutions, approving the object of the So- 
ciety have been passed in the Legislatures of the following States, viz:—New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana. And 
most of them have recommended the Society to the patronage of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Views of distinguished men.—A large number of men, of distinguished eminence, 
in various parts of the Union, have warmly espoused the cause of the Society. 


Auziliary Societies.—Auxiliary Societies have been organized in the following 
States, viz: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana. here are numerous other Societies, 
of less extent, between 200 and 300 in all. 


Resources.—The Colonists have all the domestic animals of this country, and 
raise a great variety of tropical fruits and vegetables. They are turning their at- 
tention to the cultivation of coffee. There are two descriptions of this plant indi 
genous; One isa shrub, the same probably as that of Mocha, but yielding a superi- 
or flavour. The other is much larger, and often attains the height of 40 feet. Cot- 
ton, the sugar cane and the indigo plant, may be easily raised. 

Extent of the Colony and fertility of the Soil.—The country called Liberia, ex- 
tends along the coast one hundred and fifty to three hundred miles, and reaches 
indefinitely, into the interior. It is watered by several rivers, some of which, 
are of considerable size. The soil is extremely fertile, and abounds in all the pro- 
ductions of tropical climates. 


Commercial advantages.—By the position of the colony, great commercial advan- 
tages are enjoyed. It is the central point ina long extent of sea-coast, and relations 
of trade may be established between it and the interior. Millsburg, situated 
twenty-five miles north-east of Monrovia, having several navigable streams, may 
easily be made the medium of commerce between the interior towns and the 
coast. ‘The harbor of Monrovia is formed by the mouth of the river Montserado, 
and is convenient for vessels of moderate size. 


Commeree.—'The Colonists are actively engaged in trade, disposing of goods sup- 
plied by this country and England, for dye woods, ivory, hides, gold, palm oil. 
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and rice, which they purchase by barter from the natives. The nett profits on 
the two articles of wood and ivory, passing through the hands of the settlers, 
from January Ist, 1826, to June 15th, 1826, was $30,786. In 1829, the exports of 
African products, amounted to $60,000. In 1831, forty-six vessels, twenty-one 
of which were American, visited the Colony in the course of the year, and the 
amount of exports, was $88,911. 

Climate and Health.—The natives on that part of the coast, are remarkably 
healthy. So are the acclimated emigrants. When once acclimated, Africa proves 
2 more cpngenial climate to the man ofcclor, than any portion of the U. States. 
There he enjoys a greater immunity from disease. The proportion of deaths is 
less than in Baltimore, Philadelphia or New York. 

It was to be expected, that during the early years of the colony, many deaths 
would occur for want of suitable houses; on account of the fatigue and danger to 
which they were necessarily exposed; and more particularly in consequence of 
their irregular modes of life, which were at that time unavoidable. Those days, 
however, are past. 

For the last five years, not one person in forty, from the middle and Southern 
States, has died from change of climate. The effect is more severely felt by 
those from the Northern States, or from mountainous parts of the middle States; 
but experience has proved that, with ordinary prudence, no danger is to be appre- 
hended even by persons from those places, who are sober and have no radical de- 
fects of constitution. 

Government.—The present form of Government, was established in August 1824. 
It was submitted to the assembled Cvlonists, and by them unanimously adopted. 

A court of justice has been established, composed of the agent, and two judges 
chosen from among the colonists. This court exercises jurisdiction over the whole 
colony. It assembles monthly at Monrovia. The crimes usually brought before 
it, are thefts committed most commonly by the natives admitted within the colo- 
nial jurisdiction, No crime of a capital nature, has as yet been committed in the 
Colony. 

The Board of Managers of the Society appoint the Colonial Agent, who isa 
white man: all the other officers are men of colour, the most important of which, 
are elected annually by the colonists. The government is in great measure Re- 
publican, aud designed expressly to prepare the colonists ably and successfully to 
govern themselves. 


Literary advantages.—The subject of education has ever been one of primary 
importance with the Colonization Society, and its interests have been promoted as 
far as circumstances would permit. In 1830, the Board of Managers determined 
to establish permanent schools in the towns of Monrovia, Caldwell, and Millsburg. 
They adopted a thorough system of instruction, which is now in successful opera- 
tion. There are also two female schools, one of which was established by the 
liberality of a Lady of Philadelphia, who sent out the necessary books and a teacher. 


Religious state of the Colony.—Much is done to promote the cause of religion in 
the Colony. There are three churches, a Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian. 
Divine service is regularly attended in them on the Sabbath, and on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. In these societies Sabbath-schools have been established, to 
which all their most promising young men have attached themselves, eitheras 
teachers or scholars. Bibles and Tracts have been sent to the Colony for a Sab- 
bath-school Library. A gentleman in Baltimore, the last year, gave $200 for 
this specific object. Several young men of color in the United States are prepar- 
ing to go to Liberia as ministers of the Gospel. 

Captain Abels, who visited the colony in 1531, and who ont thirteen days at 
Monrovia, says: ‘‘My expectations were more than realized. I saw no intempe- 
rance, nor did I hear a profane word uttered by any one. Being a minister of the 
Gospel,I preached both in the Methodist and Baptist churches, to full and atten- 
tive congregations of from four to five hundred persons each. I know of no place 
where the Sabbath seems to be more respected than in Monrovia.” 

**We have here,” says the colonial agent, “‘among our recaptured Africans many 
who, on their arrival here, were scarcely aremove from the native tribes around 
us, in point of civilization, but who are at present as pious and devoted servants of 
Christ as you will find in any community. Their walk and conversation afford an 
example worthy of imitation. They have a house for public worship, and Sab- 
bath-schools, which are well attended. Their church is regularly supplied every 
Sabbath by some one of our clergy. Asto the morals of the colonists, I consider 
them much better than those of the people in the U. States; thatis, you may take 
an equal number of inhabitants from any section of the Union, and you will find 
more drunkards, more profane swearers and Sabbath-breakers, than in Liberia.” 
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Progress of the Society and Colony during 1831.—In no one year has the So- 
ciety gained such important accessions of strength, as during the past. Men of 
influence and distinction have laid aside their opposition, aud warmly espoused the 
Colonization Society. The State of Maryland has set a most benevolent example 
toher sister States, in granting from her State treasury $200,000 to enable the 
free blacks of that State to remove to Africa. It is truly a noble, patriotic act! 

During the past year, several distinguished gentlemen have visited Liberia.— 
Capt. Kennedy thus speaks of the Colony. ‘‘ With impressions unfavorable to the 
scheme of the Colonization Society, I commenced my inquiries. I sought out the 
most shrewd and intelligent of the colonists, and by long and wary conversations, 
endeavored to elicit from them any dissatisfaction with their situation (if such ex- 
isted,) or any latent desire to return to America. Neither ofthese did I observe. 
But, on the contrary, I could perceive that they considered that they had started 
into a new existence—that disencumbered of the mortifying relations in which they 
formerly stood ia society, they felt themselves proud in their attitude. 

**Many of the settlers appear to be rapidly acquiring property; and I have no 
doubt they are doing better for themselves and for their children, in Liberia, than 
they could do inany other part ofthe,world.”’ 

The colony now consists of 2,500 persons. It is provided with two able physi- 
cians and a full supply of medicine. A hospital has been erected during the past 
year, intended particularly for sick emigrants. ‘The progress of improvement is 

rapid. The elements of wealth and greatness, namely, commerce, agriculture, 
and a Christian population, are fully enjoyed. A company of emigrants recently 
sailed from New Orleans for Liberia. ‘This expedition was accompanied by Dr. 
Charles D. Shane, of Cincinnati. In a letter dated Tuesday evening, Feb. 17th, 
1832, Dr. Shane, among other things, says: Cape Montserado itself is a most beau- 
tiful and commanding plaee, far surpassing the most favorable idea I had formed of 
it—indeed, I am greatly disappointed. I sce not as fine and splendid mansions as 
in the United States, nor as extensive and richly stocked farms as the well-tilled 
lands of Ohio, but I here see a fine and very fertile country, inviting as it were, 
its poor and oppressed sons to thrust in their sickles and gather up its fulness.— 
I here see many who left the United States in straightened circumstances, living 
with all the comforts of life around them, enjoying arespectable and useful station 
in society, and wondering that their brethren in the United States, who have it in 
their power, do not flee to this asylum of happiness and liberty, where they can en- 
joy all the unalienable rights of man. I was much surprised on visiting at least 
sixty people, with Dr. Hail, to find them uniformly expressing their gratitude in 
being released from the degradation they had so long labored under, and that they 
had at last found a place where themselves and children could sit under their own 
vine and fig tree, and none to make them afraid. And many have expressed the 
strongest contempt at the idea of returning to the United States. Ido think no 
unprejudiced person can visit here without becoming an ardent and sincere friend 
of colonization. I can attribute the apathy and indifference on which it is looked 
by many, as arising from ignorance alone, on the subject, and waquld that every 
free colored man in the U. States, could get a glimpse of his brethren, their situa- 
tion and prospects. 

In another letter, dated Feb. 18th, Dr. Shane says: 

All emigrants here are treated with the utmost kindness, by the cfficers of gov- 
ernment, who interest themselves personally in their behalf, and endeavour to 
make them as comfortable as possible. Land is purchased at 25 cents per acre, 
and every inducement held out to the farmer and mechanic. Coffee, sugar cane 

and cotton grow wild; the last of waich, I was picking myself yesterday, in sight 
of the town. I hear no dissatisfaction expressed by the emigrants, nor any desire 
to return to the United States. 

Iam certain no friend to humanity, can come here and see the state of things, 
without being impressed with the immense benefits the Society is conferring on the 
long-neglected and oppressed sons of Africa, and find their whole soul enlisted in 
behalf of so noble an institution. Let but the coloured man come and see for him- 
self, and the tear of gratitude will beam in his eyes, as he looks forward to the not 
far distant day, when Liberia shall take her stand among the nations of the world, 
and proclaim abroad an empire, founded by benevolence—offering a home to the 
owe oppressed and weary. Nothing, rest assured that nothing but a want of 





nowledge of Liberia, prevents thousands of honest, industrious free blacks from 
rushing to this heaven-blessed land, where liberty and religion, with all their 
blessings, are enjoyed. 

Rev. C. M. Waring, writes December 24, 1831. 

A great press of worldly business, and the great revival of religion which the 
Lord was pleased to bless us with last year and the greater part of this, have oc- 
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cupied all my time. Since Capt. Sherman was with us, there has been nearly one 
hundred added to our church. Monrovia may be said to be a Christian communi- 
ty:—there is scareely a family in it, that some one or the whole, do not profess 
religion. C. M. WARING. 

Testimony of Capt. Nicholson, of the U. S. Navy.—The appearance of all the 
colonists, those of Monrovia, as well as those of Caldwell, indicated more than 
contentment. Their manners were those of freemen, who experienced the bless- 
ing of liberty, and appreciated the boon. Many of them, had by trade acquired a 
competency. * * The children born in the country are fine look- 
ing, and I] presume can be raised as easily as those of the natives. All the colo- 
nists with whomI had communication (and with nearly the whole of them did I 
communicate, in person or by my officers) expressed their decided wish to remain 
in their present situation, rather than return again to the United States. 


For a very interesting and highly favorable notice of the Colony, we must refer 
to the account of an English officer published in the African Repository for March 
1332; the following passage is all that we have room for. 

The character of these industrious colonists is exceedingly correct and moral, 

their minds strongly impressed with religious feelings, their manners serious and 
decorous, and their domestic habits remarkably neat and comfortable. Those who 
have visited them speak highly of their appearance and mode of living. They are 
acomely and well-formed race of Negroes, neat and clean in their persons, mo- 
dest and civil in their manners, and regular and comfortable in their dwellings.— 
Their houses are well built, ornamented with gardens and other pleasing decora- 
tions, and on the inside are remarkably clean—the walls well white-washed, and 
the rooms neatly furnished. They are very hospitable to strangers, and many En- 
glish naval officers on the station have been invited to dine with them, and joined 
in their meals, which were wholesome and good. The man ofthe house regularly 
said grace, both before and after meat, with much solemnity, in which he was 
joined by the rest of his family with great seeming sincer.ty. They all speak 
good English, as their native language, and without any defect of pronunciation. 
They are well supplied with books, particularly bibles and liturgies. They have 
pastors of their own colour, and mecting-houses in which, divine service is well 
and regularly performed every Sunday; and they have four schools at Mesurado, 
and three at Caldwell. By one ship alone they received 500 volumes, presented 
by Dartmouth College, and several boxes and packets of school-books, sent by 
friends at Boston. 

The complete success of this colony is a proof that Negroes are, by proper care 
and attention, as susceptible of the habits of industry and the improvements of so- 
cial lifeas any other race of human beings; and that the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the black people on the coast of Africa, by means of such colonies, is not 
chimerical. Wherever the influence of this colony extends, the slave trade has 
been abandoned by the natives, and the peaceful pursuits of legitimate commerce 
established in its place. They not only live onterms of harmony and good-will 
together, but the colonists are looked upon with a certain degree of respect, by 
those of their own colour; and the force of their example is likely to have astrong 
effect in inducing the people about them to adopt it. A few colonies of this kind, 
scattered along the coast, would be of infinite value in improving the natives.— 
They would much sooner acquire their confidence and esteem, as not exciting that 
jealousy which foreigners always cause; and the very example of their own race, 
thus raised in the moral and socia! scale, would be the strongest motive to induce 
others to adopt and practise those qualities by which they were rendered so 
much more comfortable and happy. 


Some accounts of a contrary character, have been occasionally pub- 
lished, chiefly in letters from dissatisfied emigrants, but they have been 
few in number, and are such as are usually found to arise in all similar 
cases, from diversity of taste, views, capacity, means, efforts, and suc- 
cess. These accounts, although they may have becn written with sinceri- 
ty and with good intentions, are entirely outweighed by the great amount 
of independent and disinterested evidence of competent judges, which is 
decidedly in favor of the Colony. Our limits do not allow us to cite nu- 
merous passages of high interest from addresses delivered at the anni- 
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versaries of the Parent Society at-Washington. Among them, none are 
more conspicuous than those of the Hon. Henry Clay—B. B. Harrison, 
Esq.—the Hon. Edward Everett—and the Rev. Mr. Bacon. We must re- 
fer for them, and for many others, to the Reports of the Society and to 
the same authority and to numerous similar publications for evidence of 
the zeal and labour of many devoted friends of the cause—as the Hon. 
Mr. Mercer of Virginia—Matthew Carey, of Philadelphia—the Rev. 
R. R. Gurley of Washington, Elliott Cresson, Thomas S. Grimke, &c. 

It appears then, that African colonization is practicable: that a prosperous 
colony has been established; that the most formidable difficulties have 
been overcome and that ultimate success, on a scale of vast magnificence, 
and of decisive efficiency, is entirely within our power. 

But, can we ever transport to Africa even the annual increase of our co- 
lored population—the 75,000 or 80,000 that are added every year—the 
100,000 that may be annually added before the arrangements can be car- 
ried into full.operation? 

We may confidently answer that it is in our power to doit. 

Ts it asked where are the means? 

It is undoubtedly true, that the largesses of individual bounty, which 
have hitherto sustained the colony, cannot alone effect the object. It is 
however indispensable, that they should be continued and increased, un- 
til the enterprise shall be fostered by public resources. Individual boun- 
ty can evidently do much more than it has done, All honor to the noble- 
minded men and women who have already given, by hundreds and by 
thousands: and all honor to the Society of Friends in this country and 
in England and to others of the wise and good in Great Britain, for the 
bounty which they have bestowed. But we have stilla call, of a wider 
range to make on our own people; we ask not of them rivers of bounty; 
we solicit drops and rills; but, let them be frequent and innumerable; 
and then, like the bounty of God, which descends from the clouds, not in 
deluges, but in drops of rain, the accumulation will soon swell to rills and 
rivulets and rivers; parched, famishing Africa will then be abundantly wa- 
tered; and our people, in bestowing blessings, will themselves be stiil 
more abundantly blessed. 

The money saved from the temperance refermation would alone be 
more than sufficient to effect this work. It is stated that the sum saved 
in that manner last year in the single state of New York, would pay for 
the transportation to Africa of the entire increase for one year. 

We cannot however stop here. In this country, public opinion is om- 
nipotent, and it is now turning rapidly and favorably in regard to the Af- 
rican cause; as appears from the citations already made, nearly half the 
state governments have espoused it by public acts;* other state govern- 
men's will we trust soon follow; there are State Colonization Socie- 
ties in sixteen of the States,and from two to three hundred Auxiliaries; 
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* Kentucky and Massachusetts have instructed their members incongress to so- 
licit the aid of the general government. 
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the dreadful events in Virginia and similar attempts, before and since, in 
other States, have electrified the public mind, and we greatly misunder- 
stand the signs of the times if the public voice does not, ere long, de- 
mand of the general government an appropriation of a part of the national 
revenue to the aid of African Colonization. It appears from official re- 
ports, that our public debt is near to extinction, and that withouta great re- 
duetion in the revenue, there will be annually remaining, after paying the 
expenses of government, superfluous millions. To what better purpose 
can they be applied than to promote African colonization? Suppose that it 
demands one million, oreven two or three or ultimately five millions, an- 
nually; will not the bounty be well bestowed; and can it be doubted, that 
in strict conformity with the spirit of the constitution, and certainly not in 
opposition to its letter, that portion of the revenue which is thus expend- 
ed will go for the common defence and to promote the general welfare. 
Surely African colonization may be included under the latter clause, as 
truly as roads, canals and breakwaters; and under both, as properly as forts, 
arsenals and ships of war. 

It is a remarkable and very interesting fact, that our two most venerable 
and most experienced and instructed statesmen have recently recommend- 
ed the appropriation of the income arising from the sale of the public 
lands to the aid of African colonization; and Mr. Madison suggests, that 
if doubts are still entertained by any as to the power of Congress to appro- 
priate national funds to this object, the requisite authority may easily be 
given by an amendment to the constitution; to which there can be little 
doubt that a sufficient number of the States, and among them, we confi- 
dently trust, all the non-slave-holding States, will, promptly, give their 
assent. 

The work might then proceed with as much despatch, as would be con- 
sistent with the safety of the settlements, which ought not, in any event, 
to receive the emigrants in greater numbers than may be consistent with 
their being placed in situations to insure the establishment of habits of 
industry and sobriety, and the obtaining, after a few months, by their 
own exertions, the means of comfortable subsistence. 

But, if funds are supplied, cana sufficient number of ships be found to 
convey them to Africa ? 

To this we answer, that, with adequate means and under the protection 
of the national government, the transportation of voluntary emigrants will 
become a great branch of business, and our navigators, as soon as they 
are sure of a reasonable recompense, will provide ships in abundance, and 
will be forward to open a profitable commerce with Africa, for her im- 
portant native productions. The growing colonies will also themselves 
navigate the seas, and claim a share of the honor and advantage of trans- 
porting their friends, and a participation in our commerce. Increasing 
numbers of our free colored people will also find their way, unaided, to 
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the land of their fathers, and having formed establishments of their own, 
they will, in turn, visit our shores, with crews of colored men, and these 
will draw others to the, then, happy country from which they have come. 
The case of Paul Cuffee will cease to be singular: other colored men like 
him and colored crews willrange the ocean, and the energy and ta- 
lent of the African character, will no longer be questioned. Can it 
be dovdbted, that the resources and energy of this country can an- 
nually transport to Africa twice as many well-provided emigrants, as will 
this year have arrived from Great Britain and Ireland, in the provinces of 
Canada; but let them be sent, in such numbers only, in each ship, as 
are consistent with their health and comfort, and let them not be landed, 
as forlorn outcasts, but as well-provided colonists. The resources of the 
United States are equal to all this, and we trust that its christian philan- 
thropists will not permit the great work to be done in any manner less eli- 
gible for the emigrants. 

Can sufficient territory be found in Africa for all that may be willing to 
go? 

What are even two millions of people to the vast extent of the African 
coast’? What are three, four or five? They would not be more than will be 
needed to civilize and christianize the barbarous natives, and to establish 
among them arts and commerce and agriculture: especially when it is 
remembered that our settlements will not be confined to the coasts but 
will extend, as there may be room, and inducement, (as they are alrea- 
dy beginning to do) into the interior. 

Are the colored people of the North, to go to Liberia, or are they to be pro- 
vided for elsewhere, or to remain where they are? 

We answer, that ¢heir case is not of the most urgent kind, and if they 
continue here, they will be as they now are, very proper subjects for the 
friends of African improvement. We need not look far from home, to see 
the pleasing effects of the benevolent and disinterested exertions of an 
eminent friend of Africans, aided by others of a kindred spirit. If great 
numbers of our local colored free people still neglect the admonitions of 
their pastor, * it is certain that many regard them; and he has had the 
satisfaction of seeing not a few, given him as rewards of his ministry and 
as crowns of his rejoicing. It is delightful toa benevolent mind, to see 
so many of our colored people living in neat and comfortable dwellings, 
furnished in decent taste and in sufficient fulness; thus indicating sobriety, 
industry and self-respect; to see also their children, in clean attire, hasten- 
ing, of a Sabbath morning, to the Sunday school; and on other days, with 
cheerful and intelligent faces seeking the common school. 

Ifa measure ¢ attempted, in this place, during the last year, was pre- 





* The Rev S. 8. Jocelynof New Haven, the voluntary Minister of the African 
Church, in this place. 
t The well known attempt to found an African College in New Hayen 
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mature, or not happily named and timed; it might perhaps have been bet- 
ter met, with aspirit of kindness and conciliation, although coupled with 
refusal; and no danger need be apprehended to our character or our 
tranquillity, shonld we in New Haven, be roused and quickened to a 
warmer and more enlarged philanthropy, and to more vigorous and per- 
severing efforts in favor of these our injured fellow-men. 

Let Greece and Smyrna, let the Pacific Islands, and let the forlorn and 
suffering emigrants continue to receive our aid, but let us not withhold it 
from the African, whom our injustice and cupidity have injured and de- 
graded, and let us strengthen the hands of all that would, discreetly, do 
them good; and especially of that truly christian advocate of Africans who 
has here been their tried and efficient friend, through evil report and 
through good report.* It would not however be wise for the friends of 
the northern free people of color, to discourage their voluntary emigra- 
tion, with a free choice of their future residence. If with suitable care, 
and with the comforts and means which are now provided in Liberia, they 
cannot be acclimated there, without material hazard; it is to be re- 
membered that colonization is not of course confined to Liberia and its 
vicinity. Africa isa vast country, with great variety of soil and climate, 
and in general, it has a thin population. ‘The Mediterranean shore 
(henceforth we trust by remaining in European custody, to be redeemed 
from piracy and robbery) may, through its long range of coast present eli- 
gible sites for colonization, where the land could be obtained by equi- 
table purchase, and where adequate protection could be afforded, until 
the colonists could protect themselves. Nor are the unoccupied portions 
of this American continent, in either of its divisions, out of the question. 
Africa is the first and principal object; other regions may be occupied, 
as there shall be occasion, but the great thing for the colored man, is to 
make him a freeman indeed, by placing him in a situation, where proper- 
ty and independence will be truly his own, beyond the taunts or oppress- 
ion of the white man. 

Will the free colored population consent to emigrate? 

This is sufficiently answered bv the fact thatthey have hitherto vol- 
untarily offered themselves, in greater numbers than could be received; one 
thousand free persons of color are now seeking a passage to Africa, besides 
several hundred slaves, who, could they be transported, would be manu- 
mitted for the same purpose. When emancipation has been offered to slaves 
by their owners, upon the condition of emigrating, they have we believe 
generally, preferred it toslavery. The very active efforts which have been 
and are still made,to prejudice their minds by gross misrepresentations of 
facts and unfounded charges against the views and designs of the friends of 
African colonization, have however retarded the progress of the enter- 
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* The Rev. Mr. Jocelyn. 
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prise. It may suffer, for a time, from these causes, but the truth wil? 
ultimately prevail. With the rise and prosperity of the Colony the in- 
ducements to emigrate will be constantly increasing, and will, in many 
instances, overcome the prejudices even of those who have been mis- 
informed. Indeed, there is now no want of sources of adequate and 
accurate information. Intelligent emigrants occasionally return and 
communicate to their friends and to the Colonization Society and to 
the Government, the real state of facts; and free people ofcolor, in this 
country, are now beginning to send out agents of their own, to ex- 
amine and report before they embark with their families and effects.— 
These sourcesof information, with the concurrent testimony of our na- 
val officers, and occasionally of those of other nations and also of other 
travellers to that coast, have had the happiest effect in diffusing cor- 
rect information respecting the Colony. 

This enterprise of African colonization is a happy conception and is in per- 
fect unison with the spirit of the age. 

It is one of three kindred efforts, which are distinguished among the 
moral movements of this period, for simplicity, unity, grandeur, wisdom, 
and benevolence. We allude to the distribution of the Bible without 
note or comment:—to the temperance reform, founded upon the entire 
abandonment of ardent spirits asa drink; and to African Coloniza- 
tion by voluntary emigration of free people of color. It is obvious, that 
christians of different denominations would not have united to spread 
the Bible with note or comment. Friends of temperance could never 
have agreed to stop at any other line, than the total abandonment of ar- 
dent spiritsas a drink. So, any attempt to colonize slaves, or to coerce 
free people of color to emigrate, would have thrown the nation into a 
flame, and would have put back emancipation to another age. 

The Colonization scheme, as it stands, is therefore in relation to our co- 
lored people and to Africa, the happiest of all possible devices. It holds 
out an inducement for emancipation, which proves to be effectual; it 
tends to allay fears of insurrection, by promoting the removal of those 
who, with or without reason, excite apprehension; it raises the tone of 
moral sentiment and of kind feeling towards the enslaved African; it pre- 
sents the only practicable mode of relieving the nation fromthe oppress- 
ion and danger arising from a prospective and unlimited accumulation 
of slave population; it will gradually augment the resources and better 
the condition of the slave-holding states, by introducing or training and 
forming more thrifty and skilful laborers; and in the same manner, it will 
augment their political strength, for when relieved from slavery, their 
whole energy may be presented against « foreign foe, undiminished by 
guarding against a domestic one; it will open new sources of profitable 
commerce and of friendly alliance and sympathy with Africa; it will send 
arts, civilization, commerce, learning, liberty, order, free government 
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and the christian faith to heathen and barbarous nations; it will extin- 
guish the internal wars of Africa, which are prompted by the slave 
trade, and it will, on the Atlantic coast, destroy that abhorred and ac- 
cursed traffic; and in a word, by preparing the way for the final redemp- 
tion of Africa, and for the universal sway of the kingdom of the Redeem- 
er, it will bless man and honor God. 

Let us therefore, by fair arguments, by our influence, and by our sub- 
stance, aid in promoting this most important and interesting object of 
benevolence; let us account it an honor to be employed in doing good; let 
us thus imitate the example of our Saviour and anticipate the happiness 
of meeting before his throne, at the great day, the redeemed African; 
doubly redeemed from the bondage of slavery and the bondage of sin; 
happy, if we have been permitted to aid, however humbly, in this great 
work of christian philanthropy. 


REPORTS OF AGENTS. 
The Rey. John Crosby writes under date of 


Parrapetreia, July 6, 1852, 

1 expect to leave the city ina few days. Comparing the interest, now 
felt in the Colonization Society, with the general indifference, which pre- 
vailed on my first visit tothe city, I cannot doubt that my agency has 
been productive of some good. During my late visit, 1 have delivered 
more than a dozen sermons and addresses upon the claims of the Society; 
but little vas done in the way of pecuniary effort, in most of the churches 
in which I preached, they having chosen to defet their contributions to 
some time near the 4th inst. That time has now come, and I hope the 
associations which it awakens, will not pass away, until many a noble of- 
fering is made to the cause of African Colonization. The Sabbath after 
you left, I preached in the church of which the Rev Mr. Furness is Pastor, 
and have received one hundred and eighty dollars from members of his 
congregation, On the 4th inst. I delivered a discourse in Brown street 
church, under the pastoral care of Rev. Dr. Livingston, and took up a 
collection of thirty eight dollars and seventy two cents. I would here 
acknowledge the receipt of $5 from an individual, 30 dollars from the La- 
dies of the church under the pastoral care of the Rev. John Chambers, 
to constitute him a Jife member, and thirty-one dollars and fifty cents from 
individuals in the Sansom street church, to constitute their pastor, Rev. 
John L. Dagg, alife member. The pastor of a feeble church, whose con- 
gregution I addressed, says, efforts are making by them to raise a sum 
sufficient to constitute three life memberships—I presumed the collections 
generally will be remitted to the treasury of the Pennsylvania Society. 

One of the most pleasing results of the interest awakened in the coloni- 
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zation cause inthis city, is the determination on the part of the ladies to 
form an Auxiliary, whose object shall be the promotion of education in 
Liberia. I recently had the pleasure of addressing a meeting, composed of 
afew ladies, who are particularly active in this business. They have 
now so far matured their plans, that a general meeting is to be held on 
Monday: next for the purpose of organizing the Society. Much may 
confidently be anticipated from this movement. There is nothing like 
the perseverance and efficiency of female e.forts. 


Easton, Pa. July 19, 1832. 

Rev. and Deer Sir:—lieft Philadelphia last week, having attended on 
Monday the meeting of the ladies for the formation of a Female Auxiliary 
Colonization Society, whose special object should be to promote educa- 
tion in Liberia. An account of the formation of the Society, together 
with a list of its officers, I presume you have received from the Secre- 
tary. From the character of the persons, who are engaged in this busi- 
ness, there is no doubt, that it will bea highly efficient Auxiliary. Many 
of the most active, and most persevering ladies in the city have taken 
hold of the subject in good earnest. The city is to be divided into dis- 
tricts, and each district is to be visited by a committee of the Board of 
Managers, in order to present the claims of the society to all who would 
be likely to aid the cause. 

On the 12th instant, I arrived at Doylestown, and on the next evening 
addressed the inhabitants on the subject of African Colonization, On Sun- 
day morning, I delivered a discourse on the claims of the African race, 
and on Monday evening a meeting was held to take into consideration the 
formation of an Auxiliary. A constitution was presented and adopted, 
and a committee appointed to visit the inhabitants, and solicit their co-op- 
eration. All the editors in Doylestown are friendly to the society, and 
the editors of the English papers, (three in number,) promised me that 
they would publish your circular entire, together with the appendix, as 
well as other articles on the same subject from time totime. My collection 
here was small, amounting only to twenty-six dollars and two cents; but, 
it is believed, something liberal will be done hereafter. In_ this place, 
{Easton, ) I find several warm friends of the cause. Asan Agent of your 
society was here afew weeks since, and took up acollection, 1 find that 
my prospects of pecuniary success are not very good. I shall not present 
the subject publicly, as i shall probably have a more favorable opportu- 
nity to do it some weeks hence. I have seen the editors of all the En- 
glish papers published here, (three in number) all of whom have agreed 
to publish the circular, and other matter pertaining to colonization, 
and thus to prepare the way for a future visit. The interest, which they 
manifest in the Colonization Society, argues well for its prospect in this 


region. 
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AGENCY IN ENGLAND. 


We have highly interesting letters from Elliott Cresson, Esq. the Society’s 
Agent in England, up to the 23th of June. Mr. Cresson has communicated the 
. following letter, (received by him from S. Williams, a native of Sierra Leone, 
who is settled as a merchant at Fernando Po, but now in London,) expressing the 
opinions of the writer, who could have no motive for misrepresentation, in regard to 
the state and prespects of the Colony. 









Lonvon, 21st June, 1532. 





Si1r:—I am a native of Sierra Leone, of African parents; and having occasion to 
visit Liberia several times on my way to Fernando Po, in 1528 and 1830, 1 venture 
to intimate to you my sentiments with respect to its prosperous and fast improving 
state. I landed at Liberia with Mr. Colin Teague, who introduced me to several 
of his friends, and I assure you that I never was more kindly or friendly received. 
The Colony was then very healthy, and the Colonists in great cheerfulness, har- 
mony, industry and contentment; they seem desirous to promote the welfare of 
the Colony by every possible improvement. During the short time I was there, I 
particularly observed their affability, intelligence, aud manner of conversation, so 
much superior to the generality of my African brethren. I never saw any intem- 
perance or disorderly conduct among the Liberians. I dined with several, and a 
more fit and better food cannot be expected. The houses are fine, substantial 
buildings, well furnished, equal to any I have seen in Africa. The Sabbath is par- 
ticularly well observed—the rules and regulations are very strictly administered. 
The Colony of Liberia, although having been but recently established, I would 
venture to say, has made more progress than many of the long established colonies 
on the coast of Africa. Iam sorry that businessat present prevents me from entering 
into any further detail regarding that favourable Colony, Liberia, but, on my arrival 
at Fernando Po, where I am now going, I shail not fail to write. 

Your Friend and well-wisher, SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 


Ex.viott Cresson, Esa. 
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PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S ADDRESS. 










The name of this Gentleman will secure an attentive perusal of his Address; 
nor will any who are acquainted with his eminent intellectual and moral attain- 
ments, with his liberality of sentiment, his exalted patriotism, and pure and disinter- a 
ested attachment to the good of mankind, fail deeply to consider the opinions he ! 
has expressed. We are aware, that ou the topics which he has discussed, shades 







of difference existamong great and good men; on some they may widely vary, and 





we wish that the different views taken by such may be clearly seen and understood. 
We apprehend that, in most cases, they regard rather modes than principles of ac- 
tion; not so much the nature of duty, as the means and measures by which duty is 
to be performed. We have confidence that all doubts and differences will vanish, 
when the royal law of Jesus Christ shall be once written upon the heart. We 
know of no political wisdom so good as the ‘‘wisdom from above,”’ which an Apos- ‘ 

tle describes as ‘‘first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full 











of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy.” 







INTELLIGENCE. 


News rrom Arnica.—The Managers of the Maryland Fund have published a 
tract with this title, comprising mvch valuable information, adapted to the minds 
of the free people of colour, and which must convince the candid and reflecting among 
them, who will peruse it, that the Society is admirably designed to promote 
their trve and lasting interests. 
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ForMATion or Auxitiary Societies.—On the 9th of July, a highly interest- 
ing Female Association, auxiliary to the American Colonization Society, was 
formed in Puitapeceuia. The Christian zeal and charity of the ladies of Phila- 
delphia are too well known to require any commendation of ours; and we are hap- 
py to perceive that they have so framed their constitution as to admit of the di- 
rect co-operation of other benevolent ladies throughout the Union. We may ex- 
pect, therefore, with confidence, that Liberia will not be left destitute of adequate 
means of intellectual, moral and religious improvement. The following is the 
Constitution of this Society: — 

CONSTITUTION 
Of the Ladies’ Association, Auxiliary to the Am. Col. Society. 


Art. I. This Society shall be called ‘‘The Ladies’ Association, Auxiliary to 
the American Colonization Society.’’ 

Art. II. The object of the Society,-is to raise funds, and apply them (with the 
consent of the American Colonization Society ) to the promotion of education in Li- 
beria, and such other purposes connected with the welfare of the Colony there, 
as this Society may deem expedient: the surplus funds, if any, to be paid into the 
treasury of the American Co'onization Society, for the general purposes of that 
Society. 

Arr. III. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and twenty-four Managers, who shall together compose a 
Board of Managers; of whom five shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. The Officers, exceptthe Vice-Presidents, shall be elected at the annual 
meetings of the Society. They shall have power to fill all vacancies which may 
occur; and if, from any cause, there should not be an election, the officers of the 
preceding year shall continue in office until others shall be elected. 

Art. 1V. The Society shall mect at Philadelphia on the first Tuesday of May, 
in each year, for the purpose of electing officers, and receiving the report of the 
Board of Managers. 

Art. V. Every person who shall subscribe her name to this Constitution, and 
pay annually, $1 orupwards, tothe Treasurer, shall be amember of this Society; 
and every person who shall, atany one time, subscribe and pay twenty dollars, shall 
be a member for life. 

Art. VI. Every Association which shall be formed to aid the object of this 
Society, and which shall co-operate with its funds for the purposes thereof, agree- 
ably to the rules and regulations of this Society, shall, upon application, be consid- 
ered an auxiliary. The President of each Auxiliary shall be a Vice-President of 
this Society, and, as such, shall be entitled to attend and vote at all meetings of 
the Society and of the Board of Managers; provided, that she shall not be entitled to 
a notice of such meetings, unless she shall be in the city of Philadelphia, and shall 
have given notice thereof to the Secretary of this Society. 

President—Mirs. Beulah Sansom. | Treasurer—Miss Amelia Davidson. 


Secretary—Mrs. Eliza P. S. Jones. 





ALREMARLE FemMAce Co.tonizamTion Society, (Va.)—A very promising and 
respectable Society has just been organized in this county. The Secretary of the 
Society writes: **On the day of our meeting, we numbered sixty; and I am per- 
suaded, as soon as the existence of our Society is generally known, we shall have 
the names of almost every lady in the county, either as subscribers or donors.- 
Our efforts have also been strengthened by the approval of some of our best men, 
who have also aided us by their donations. I have now in hand $103, which I 
shall transmit by the first safe opportunity. Believe me, Sir, no effort on the part 
of our Society will be wanting to aid the advancement of this all-imporiant cause 
of humanity.” 

President.—Mrs. Nancy Nelson. Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. Doctor Harrison and 
Mrs. Thomas W. Gilmer. Secretary and Treasurer.—Susan B. Terrell. Manc- 
gers.—Mrs. Ann C. Meriwether, Mrs. Louisa Meriwether, Mrs. Catherine Watson, 
Mis. Jane M. Cary, Miss C.S. Nelson, Mrs. Sarah Wood, Mrs. Sarah Gilmer, 
Mrs. Jane Harrison, Mrs. Angelina Wydown, Mrs. Mildred Lewis, Mrs. Lucey 
Simpson. 

FemMALe CoLonizATION Society or Wasuincton Ciry.—Such an Association 
was formed on the 10th of July, and from the influence and benevolence of the la- 
dies who have united to aid the scheme of African Colonization, at the Capital of 
the Union, we may anticipate great benefits. We expect hereafter io give a ful 
ler aecount of this Society. 
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Fayette County Coronizarion Sociery.—[We rejoice in the vigorons 
movement made by the Friends of our cause in Kentucky. The Western Lu- 
minary informs us that a Female Colonization Society has been organized in Lex. 
ington. The following proceedings show the zeal and liberality which prevail 
in Fayette county towards this great and holy cause. ] 

A meeting of the Fayette County Colonization Society, was held in the Metho- 
dist Church, on the 29th of June, 1832. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, by the Rev. Geo. C. Light, General 
Agent for Kentucky, after which he delivered a very interesting address, show- 
ing that the object of the Society was not to interfere between master and servant, 
but to remove those who are now free, or may become so by the voluntary con- 
sent of their masters. 

Judge Mayes then addressed the meeting at some length, showing the relative 
increase of the white and black population of the slave states, and offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted. 

Resolved, Thata Committee of five be appointed, to take into consideration the 
propriety of calling a meeting, of all the free colored persons of this city, with a 
view to their chosing an Agent to visit Liberia, and ascertain its true condition; 
and that said Committee have power to call such meeting if in their opinion the 
measure be advisable. 

The following gentlemen are appointed that Committee, viz. Daniel Wayes, 
D. A. Soyre, S. Chipley, R. Wickliffe and L. H. Van Doren. 

Adjourned to meet in the Court-house on the 4th of July, at 3 o’clock. P. M. 

VILLIAM T. SMiTH, Secretary. 

The Society met agreeably to adjournment in the Court-house, on the 4th of 
July, 1832. 

The Rev. Dr. Blythe introcuced the meeting by prayer. 

Resolved, that a Committee of two be appointed to visit every family in this 
city for the purpose of obtaining donations tothis Society, and present the con- 
stitution to obtain members. 

Rev. Dr. Blythe and Judge Mayes were appointed that Committee. 

Resolved, That a Committee of four persons be appointed to visit every family in 
Fayette County, to obtain donations, and subscribers to the constitution as members. 

E. R. Osborn, Thomas Smith, H. C. Coons, and J. M.C. Irwin, were appointed 
that Committee. 

The following resolution was offered by Dr. Blythe, and adopted, viz. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to each of the religious denominations of 
our county to look out for one young and pious free person of colour who may be 
willing to go to Liberia as a preacher of the Gospel, and take measures to pre- 
pare such person for the holy work. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Leavy, and adopted, viz. 

Resolved, tht the comparative views of the black and white population of the 
United States, and estimates and calculations therein, as submitted by Judge 
Mayes in his address, would subserve the interests of the American Colonization 
Society, by being published, and that he be requested to furnish it for publication. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to prepare an address in be- 
half of this Society, and that it be inserted in the newspapers of this city, together 
withthe proceedings of this meeting. 

H. C. Coons, Rev. B. B. Smith and Daniel Mayes were appointed a Committee 
to prepare the address. ° 
WILLIAM T. SMITH, Secretary. 





JuventLe CotonizaTion Society at Crncinnati.—On Tuesday evening, Ju- 
ly 6th, the Juvenile Colonization Society of this city, held its second annual meet- 
in the 6th Presbyterian church. The services of the evening were rendered very 
interesting by the address of Dr. Shane, who has recently returned from Liberia. 
The account given by Dr. Shane, represents the colony as uncommonly prospe- 
rous—the emigrants contented and happy—and the state of the country peculiarly in- 
viting to all the colored race who wish to escape from that physical and mental 
degradation to which they are subject in America. 

After the services, a collection was taken up amounting to about ten dollars. 
Cincinnati Journal, 


Opinion AT THE Soutn.—Mr. Gaston, formerly a distinguished member of Con- 
cress, in an Address before a literary and philanthropic Society in the University 
of North Carolina, says 
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Ou you will devolye the duty which has been too long neglected, but which 
cannot with impunity be neglected much longer, of providing for the mitigation, 
and (is ittoo much to hope for in North Carolina?) for the ultimate extirpation of 
the worst evil that afflicts the Southern part of our confederacy. Full well do 
you know to what I refer, for on this subject there is, with all of us, a morbid 
sensitiveness which gives warning even of an approach to it. Disguise the truth 
as we may, and throw the blame where we will, it is slavery which, more thar 
any other cause, keeps us back in the career of improvement. It stifles industry 
and represses enterprise—it is fatal to economy and providence—it discourages 
skill—impairs our strength as a community, and poisons morals at the fountain 
head. How this evil is to be encountered, how subdued, is indeed a difficult and 
delicate inquiry, which this is not the time to examine, nor the occasion to discuss, 
I felt, however, that I could not discharge my duty, without referring to this sub- 
ject as one which ought to engage the prudence, moderation and firmness of those 
who sooner or later, must act decisively upon it. 





Testimony or a CoLonisy.—The Rockbridge Intelligencer contains the fol- 
lowing letter from one of the recent emigrants to Liberia. The writer was a 
slave manumitted by Col. Joseph Allen. It is stated that with two or three or- 
thographical corrections, the letter is presented to the public verbatim et literatim. 


Monrovia, Liseria, Jan. 23, 1832. 


Honored and very dear Sir:—I| address these few lines to inform you that on the 
Sth of last mouth, I embarked on board ship James Perkins, James Crowell, Capt. 
with in all 339 emigrants. We left Norfolk on that day, and after a delightful 
passage arrived in the Cape Messerado harbor 13th inst. The captain’s conduct 
towards us was truly praiseworthy, and even the crew done every thing in their 
power to render our passage comfortable. 

On arriving in the town Monrovia, I] cannot express my joy at seeing a content- 
ed, happy, intelligent people of my own complexion, in the enjoyment of every 
earthly blessing: a more moral community of its size I guess you have never seen. 
I have seen but one man drunk, and have not heard an oath. There are in this 
town twochurches, and nearly every other necessary public building. The peo- 
ple are some wealthy, and from their decent appearance in general all are able to 
live. 

If it is practicable please send my children here: it is all I desire from that 
State, and all that is needed to make me a happy man. Please shew this to Mr. 
John Paine, Edward Graham, Mrs. Preston, Brown Colbert, John Lymus, John 
Clarkson, John Henry, Samue! R. Moore. You will confer on me a singular favor 
by writing to my friends that have gone to the State of Indiana and Union county. 
We are in good health, and, considering the large mass of people that came out, 
are comfortably situated. The emigrants were generally pleased with me. IL 
received peculiar attention and kindness from Mr. Ambrose Hawkins, quite a gen- 
teel young man, 

I intend following the boat making business—it appears likely to be profitable 
here, With sentiments of high esteem, lam your’s &c. 


“ROBERT ALLEN. 
To Ronert Waitt, Esq. Lexington, Virginia, U. 8. 


IMPROVEMENT AMONG PeEopLe or Cotovr.—The Editor had the privilege of 
preaching last Sabbath, to the colored congregation in New Haven, under the pas 
toral care of Rev. S.S. Jocelyn. He found the house respectably filled with 
well dressed, attentive and devout hearers. It was gratifying to learn thata 
pleasing work of grace is in progress among the people. We were told thata spi- 
rit of prayer among some of the church members has been manifest for several 
months past. Two or three persons were convicted of sin in January. The work 
since, has been gradually advancing. The conversion ofa little girl of about ten 
years old belonging toa very wicked family, has had a powerful effect upon the 
children of the Sabbath school, and has alarmed the ungodly, both colored and 
whites, in the immediate vicinity of her residence. The teachers of the Sabbath- 
school, and the teacher of the Bible class, are greatly encouraged,and are prayer- 
fully and laboriously engaged for the salvation of souls. Eight or ten persons, 
aduits and children, are the hopeful subjects of conversion, and numbers are enquir- 
tng what they shall do to be savcd.— NV. V. Even. 
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